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THOREAU  AND  THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION 

by  Herbert  F.  West. 

[Prof.  West  has  turned  over  to  us  the 
rough  notes  he  used  for  his  address.  From 
these  we  have  attempted  to  reconstruct  his 
talk.  Our  apologies  to  him  if  we  have  put 
any  words  into  his  mouth  that  he  didn' tsay 
and  our  apologies  to  our  readers  for  the 
omission  of  the  extemperaneous  portions  of 
his  address.] 

Since  Thoreau's  day  there  has  been  a 
considerable  shift  in  belief  in  the  way 
one  seeks  truth,  indeed,  in  one's  concep- 
tion of  truth  itself.   In  the  mid  19th 
century  there  was  an  entity  one  called 
the  Soul,  part  of  the  great  universal  mind 
or  Over-Soul.   Each  of  us  had  the  power  to 
commune  directly  with  God,  to  find  absolute 
truth  as  revealed  to  us  directly  by  the 
Divine.   Truth  came  to  us  in  flashes  of 
light  from  Heaven.   There  was  a  belief  in 
Absolutes.   There  was  a  belief  in  direct 
revelation.   In  fact,  Thoreau  was  a  Mystic: 
that  is,  one  who  communed  directly  with 
God  and  who  knew  the  truth  within  him. 

Today,  since  William  James  and  John 
Dewey,  there  has  come  about  a  belief  in 
the  relativity  of  truth.   The  methods  of 
science  have  been  applied  to  philosophy 
with  somewhat  disastrous  results  to  the 
traditional  philosophy  of  Transcendental- 
ism popular  in  Thoreau's  and  Emerson's  day. 
The  pragmatic  view  of  truth  has  taken  over. 
What  works  or  fits  in  with  other  facts  is 
true  for  so  much,  for  the  time  being.   Our 
ethics  today  are  more  pragmatic  than  absol- 
ute.  No  one  today  believes  in  absolute 
principles  save  the  old,  the  professional 
philosophers  and  the  devout  Christians. 
These  views,  or  changing  aspects  of  truth, 
are  reflected  in  the  contemporary  students' 
point  of  view  on  Thoreau.   For  thirty  years 
now  I  have  given  a  course  called  "Types  of 
American  Thought."   Recently  I  polled  some 
of  my  students  on  their  reactions  to  some 
of  Thorjau's  ideas.   The  results  follow: 

On  the  question  of  Thoreau's  remark, 
"Knowledge  does  not  come  to  us  in  details 
but  in  flashes  of  light  from  Heaven,"  more 
than  two  to  one  no  longer  believed  in  in- 
tuitive knowledge  as  a  way  to  truth.   A 
few  still  believed  that  in  questions  of 
morality,  truth  does  reveal  itself  intui- 
tively, directly,  to  the  individual.   But 
the  majority  held  a  relative  and  pragmatic 
view  of  truth  in  morals  as  in  everything 
else. 

In  regard  to  Thoreau's  anarchistic 
attitude  in  his  essay  on  "Civil  Disobedi- 
ence," eight  out  of  ten  felt  it  was  a  harm- 
ful attitude  to  take  today.   It  might  well 
be  argued  that  this  ratio  might  also  have 


been  true  in  Thoreau's  time,  but  certainly 
not  s o  in  regard  to  a  mystical  view  of 
knowledge.   One  must  not,  cannot,  obey  the 
"moral  law  within,"  the  students  feel,  but 
must  make  obeisance  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  whether  it  concerns  conscientious 
objection  or  any  other  moral  decision. 

Very  few  disliked  Thoreau.   For  every 
one  who  did,  there  were  twelve  who  admired 
him,  his  independence,  his  integrity,  his 
honesty.   Most  admired  him  for  his  example 
in  standing  out  against  the  herd-spirit. 
However  most  of  the  young  men  agreed  that 
individualism  is  on  the  wane  and  conformity 
is  not  only  fashionable  but  almost  a  neces- 
sity if  one  is  to  get  on.   In  fact,  the 
American  college  of  today  does  little  to 
encourage  individualism  and  does  place  a 
premium  on  conformity.   (Indeed  they  did 
also  in  Thoreau's  time  as  anybody  who  has 
read  Emerson  or  Thoreau  knows.) 

There  are  happily,  however,  a  small 
minority  who  do  have  the  courage  to  be 
themselves,  to  think  for  themselves,  in 
spite  of  laws,  in  spite  of  McCarthy ism  or 
mass  pressures  of  any  kind.   Most,  however, 
desire  to  conform,  to  make  money,  and  are 
not  willing  to  surrender  to  the  idea,  as 
expressed  by  Emerson,  that  Truth  also  has 
its  bed  and  board.   No  one  today  is  seek- 
ing truth.   As  the  late  Nicholas  Berdyaev 
said,  "No  one  today  likes  truth:  utility 
and  self-interest  have  long  ago  been  sub- 
stituted for  it."   If  it  is  truth  they  are 
seeking,  it  is  a  relative  one  which  would 
have  been  decidedly  unsatisfactory  to  Tho- 
reau.  Most  of  my  students  considered  Tho- 
reau's individualism  and  way  of  thinking 
antiquated  in  the  atomic  age. 

ALCOTT  ON  THOREAU'S  ATLAS  OF  CONCORD 
by  Anton  Huffier  TTI  .    T~. 


When  Bronson  Alcott  was  Superintend  - 
ent  of  Schools  in  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
from  1859  to  1865,  he  wanted  to  make  his 
friend  Thoreau  the  central  figure  for  in- 
troducing life  into  the  classroom.   In 
the  Concord  school  reports,  Alcott  gave 
practical  recognition  to  Thoreau  as  a 
great  teacher  of  the  out-of-doors  and  of 
local  lore. 

In  the  Superintendent's  report  of 
i860,  Alcott  mentioned  that  the  School 
Committee  had  suggested  "to  the  citizen 
of  our  town  best  able  to  perform  the  work, 
the  preparation  of  a  small  textbook  for 
the  schools,  comprising  the  geography, 
history  and  antiquities  of  Concord."  In 
the  report  of  the  following  year,  Alcott 
revealed  that  the  proposed  "Concord  Book" 
or  "Atlas  of  Concord"  was  to  be  a  compi- 
lation from  the  writings  of  Concord  towns- 
men and  women,  including  Buckley,  Wood, 

Ripley,  Hoar,  Shattuck,  Frost,  Jarvis, 
Horace  Mann,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  Brad- 
ford, Hawthorne,  Channing,  Emerson,  and 
Thoreau.  The  book  was  to  be  Illustrated 
with  cuts  and  a  good  map  of  the  Concord 
districts,  and  was  to  show  the  location 
of  the  families  and  to  contain  the  "an- 
tiquities of  education  from  the  first 


settlement."  (Concord  (Mass.)  School 
Committee,  Reports  of  the  School  Commj 
tee  and  Superintendent  oi'  Schools  of  the 


Town  or  Concord,  l«b2,  p.  j>2).     The  "At- 
las" was  Intended  for  the  use  of  reading 
classes  and  also  for  home  use.  A  refer- 
ence copy  was  to  be  placed  in  every 
school. 

Alcott  noted  that  geography  was  be- 
ing studied  in  all  the  schools  of  Concord. 
The  children  recited  from  their  textbooks 
and  answered  questions  based  on  maps,  but 
did  not  actually  observe  their  local  nat- 
ural environment.  It  did  not,  therefore, 
seem  quite  appropriate  to  ask  them  ques- 
tions "about  things  outside,  or  to  expect 
them  to  find  the  places  in  the  town  named 
and  delineated  in  the  little  map  of  Con- 
cord hanging  on  the  wall."  The  pupils 
could  find  their  homes  and  their  play- 
ground but  knew  little  of  remote  districts 
and  far  less  of  the  world  they  lived  in. 
The  natural  method  of  studying  geography 
begins  at  home,  Alcott  believed. 

Fortunately,  the  town  had  in  Thoreau 
a  sort  of  resident  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral of  the  town's  farms,  farm- 
ers, animals,  and  everything  else 
it  contains,  —  who  makes  more  of 
it  than  most  persons  with  a  con- 
tinent at  their  call.  Will  he 
just  set  his  ten  senses  at  work 
upon  an  illustrated  Atlas  for  the 
citizens,  giving  each  such  ac- 
count of  the  world  they  inhabit, 
with  such  hints  concerning  the 
one  he  lives  in,  as  he  pleases? 
Such  a  book  would  suit  us  all, 
and  become  a  model  textbook  for 
studies  out  of  doors,  and  a  gift 
to  our  children  for  which  they 
could  not  be  too  grateful.   (Con- 
cord (Mass.)  School  Committee, 
Reports  of  the  School  Committee 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
lObl,  p.  2b,)  ' 

Life  would  then  be  brought  into  the  class- 
room. 

Concord  should  find  ways  of  employ- 
ing the  abilities  of  its  best  men,  Alcott 
argued  in  behalf  of  Thoreau.  Every  town 
owes  this  service  to  itself  and  to  its 
children,  but  especially  if  "it  be  en- 
riched with  any  gifted  with  more  senses 
and  stronger  wit,  with  genius  and  adapt- 
abilities surpassing  most  men;  any  who 
might  educate  them  in  ways  so  agreeable 
in  its  geography,  its  natural  history, 
its  antiquities,  or  the  poetry  of  liter- 
ature, the  history  of  their  minds,  their 
natures  and  calling."  If  from  the  "Atlas" 
the  pupils  studied  the  fields,  woods, 
rivers,  and  landscape  through  Thoreau' s 
eyes,  they  would  be  helped  immediately 
and  at  first  hand  to  comprehend  their 
mysteries  and  uses. 

But  a  still  better  way  of  studying 
geography  was  to  go  walking  with  Thoreau. 
Alcott  knew  from  experience  the  value  of 
this.  He  had  also  helped  survey  Marston 
Watson's  estate,  the  "Hillside"  at  Ply- 
mouth. Now  he  proposed  that  the  pupils 


should  accompany  Thoreau  to  the  fields: 
"I  can  conceive  of  the  surveyor  employing 
some  of  the  understrappers  for  studying 
under  his  eye  by  carrying  his  chain  for 
him,  each  young  Agassiz  and  Kane  taking 
his  turn  as  it  came."  The  pupils  could 
bring  along  their  maps  if  they  wished, 
but,  more  Important,  they  were  now  to  ob- 
serve the  natural  objects  on  which  these 
were  based. 

Plane  maps  used  merely  for  them- 
selves, Alcott  held,  are  not  adequate  for 
instructional  purposes,  for  they  afford 
the  child  little  knowledge  besides  names 
and  signs.   "This  dot  is  all"  the  pupils 
"see  of  the  city  named  London  or  Constan- 
tinople; that  line  is  all  they  take  in  of 
the  Missouri  or  Amazon;  that  hum  is  veri- 
table Appenine  or  Andes."  Names,  lines, 
and  dots  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
objects  which  children  can  observe  and 
get  to  know  from  their  school  windows. 

Names  are  not  solid  ground  on  which 
one  can  climb  or  play  ball;  nor  are  they 
rivers  for  boating  or  for  skating  in  win- 
ter. To  the  children,  plane  maps  are 
"all  dreamland,  dreary  soil,  as  barren  of 
interest  as  of  whortleberries  or  pickerel, 
an  impertinent  paper  hanging  on  the  wall, 
a  roll  call  of  hard  names,  not  the  rev- 
eille for  play  they  are  waiting  for." 

But  if  map  study  were  accompanied  by 
illustrations  from  the  Concord  Book,  from 
Thoreau 's  works  and  from  walks  with  him 
and,  once  a  month,  with  the  classroom 
teacher,  then  something  of  life  might  be 
introduced  into  the  study  of  geography, 
history,  biography,  the  elements  of  the 
natural  sciences,  geology  and  botany. 

Alcott  approached  Thoreau  personally 
on  the  subject  of  the  "Atlas."  In  Feb- 
ruary, l86l,  he  recorded  in  his  Journal: 
"I  wish  him  to  compile  his  Atlas  of  Con- 
cord, for  which  he  has  rich  material,  and 
the  genius;  but  he  must  work  in  his  own 
way  and  times,  sure  to  give  us  something 
worth  waiting  for,  and  surprising,  when  he 
shall  print  a  book."  (Amos  B.  Alcott, 
Journal  of  February  4,  l86l,  The  Journals 
of  Bronson  Alcott,  p.  3?4).   In  the  follow- 
ing year,  Alcott  reported  a  delay  in  the 
Concord  Book  for  the  time  being,  even 
though  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
compilation.  Thoreau 's  death,  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  termination  of  Alcott 's  su- 
perintendency  put  an  end  to  the  plans  for 
the  Atlas. 

CHARLOTTE  THATCHER,  1870-1956 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  record  the  death 
of  Mi33  Charlotte  Thatcher  of  Bangor,  lie. 
Lass  Thatcher  was,  to  the  tine  of  her  death, 
Thoreau' s  closest  living  relative.   Her 
great  grandmother  was  Kancy  Thoreau  Bill- 
ings, a  sister  of  Thoreau' s  father.  Tho- 
reau visited  frequently  the  horaos  of  the 
Billings  and  the  Thatchers  in  Bangor.  And 
his  sister  Sophia  spent  the  last  years  of 
her  life  with  them,  as  did  his  Aunt  Ilaria 
Thoreau,  the  last  of  that  branch  of  the 
family  to  oarry  the  Thoreau  name. 


l-Iiss  Thatcher,  who  spent  all  of  her 
life  in  Bangor,  was  a  quiet,  unassuming 
person.   Up  to  twenty  years  ago,  she  spent 
several  months  every  few  years  traveling 
abroad.  She  inherited  many  of  the  Tho- 
r.au  family  possessions,  which  she  trea- 
sured greatly.  And  she  was  most  generous 
in  permitting  Thoreau  scholars  to  examine 
them.   Some  years  ago  she  had  photostats 
made  of  Thoreau' s  Harvard  diploma,  which 
was  in  her  possession,  so  that  it  might 
be  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  Thoreau  So- 
ciety Booklet  5,  thus  putting  an  end  (we 
hooe)  to  the  legend  that  he  received  no 
diploma.  That  is  only  one  minor  example 
of  her  generosity.  As  secretary  of  the 
society  I  can  vouch  for  a  large  sheaf  of 
letters  from  her  in  my  files  filled  with 
careful  and  thoughtful  answers  to  my  many 
and  frequent  questions  as  to  her  Thoreau 
possessions.   I,  with  all  v/ho  knew  her, 
feel  greatly  her  loss. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES  •  .  . 

All  Thoreau  students  know  the  love 
story  of  Thoreau  and  Ellen  Sewall.   It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  great 
grand  nephew  of  Miss  Charlotte  Thatcher 
is  named  David  Thoreau  Sewalli   Thus,  at 
long  last,  a  Thoreau  and  a  Sewall  are 
joined.   Master  Sewall  is  now  one  year 
old. 

A  member  has  asked  us  if  "Simplicity 
is  the  keynote  of  gentility"  is  a  quota- 
tion from  Thoreau.   Can  anyone  help  us 
locate  it? 

Charles  F.  Hockett  has  reoently  com- 
posed "Three  Songs  on  Poems  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau,"  setting  "Smoke,"  "Mist,"  and 
"Haze"  to  music  for  a  bass  voice.  They 
are  as  yet  unpublished. 

The  "Newsletter"  of  the  Unitarian 
Churoh  in  Charlottes,  K.C.,  for  June  10, 
1956,  contains  a  long  quotation  from  WALDEN. 

The  cost  of  printing  this  bulletin  has 
been  covered  by  the  life  membership  of  Mr. 
Philip  English  of  New  Haven,  Conn.   Life 
membership  is  $25.00. 

Mrs.  Helen  B.  Morrison  of  Oberlin,  0., 
is  working  on  a  "Day -Book  or  Index  Re rum" 
of  excerpts  from  Thoreau1 s  JOURNAL. 

When  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  Minister 
of  Health  for  India,  visited  Boston  in  ear- 
ly June  under  State  Department  and  Ford 
Foundation  auspices,  she  asked  to  make  a 
special  Thoreau  pilgrimage  to  Concord  and 
did  so  en  June  2. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System  has  been  Intro- 
duced into  Congress.  The  Wilderness  So- 
ciety (2144  P  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.,  D.C.)  has 
issued  a  special  pamphlet  defending  the 
bill.   Copies  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  from  the  Wilderness  Society. 

New  York  University  Press  has  recent- 
ly signed  a  contract  with  Prof.  Carl  Bode 
of  the  Univ.  of  Md.  and  your  secretary  to 
publish  the  complete  correspondence  of 
Thoreau.  Date  of  publication  has  not  yet 
been  announced. 


Mrs.  Henry  Chamberlain  of  Way land, 
Mas 3.,  writes  us  that  her  grandmother, 
Harriot  Minot  was  the  director  of  the 
Underground  Railroad,  guiding  escaped 
slaves  to  Canada  in  pre-Civil  War  days 
and  that  Thoreau1 s  Walden  cabin,  despite 
frequent  statements  to  tine  contrary,  was 
not  a  station  on  the  railroad. 


OUR  HI 


PRESIDENT 


Howard  Zahniser  of  Hyautsville,  Md., 
has  been  executive  secretary  of  the  Wild- 
erness Society  and  editor  of  LIVING  WILD- 
ER! "ESS  since  1945.   He  has  been  book  edi- 
tor of  NATURE  MAGAZINE  since  1935  and 
conducts  therein  a  monthly  column  on  "na- 
ture Books  in  Print."   Pie  is  a  graduate 
of  Greenville  College  and  has  done  gradu- 
ate work  at  American  University  and  George 
Washington  University.   He  has  been  a  con- 
sultant on  conservation  problems  for  many 
government  bureaus.   LIFE  MAGAZINE  for  May 
23,  1956,  features  a  picture  of  him  on  ■ 
page  184. 

We  are  particularly  happy  to  have  as 
our  president  for  tie  forthcoming  year 
one  of  our  country's  leading  authorities 
on  nature  and  conservation,  subjects  dear 
to  the  heart  of  Thoreau. 

THE  ANNUAL  UESTIMG  .  .  . 

The  1956  annual  meeting  of  the  Tho- 
reau Society  was  held  in  the  vestry  of 
the  First  Parish  Church  of  Concord,  Mass., 
on  Saturday,  July  14,  at  10:30  a.m.,  with 
Herbert  West  presiding.   The  secretary's 
report  (See  Bulletin  52)  and  the  treasur- 
er's report  (See  below)  were  read  and  ac- 
cepted.  Mr.  Ralph  Chapman  of  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  read  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee:  President,  Howard  Zahniser, 
Hyattsville,  Md.;  Vice-president,  Mrs. 
Herbert  B.  Hosmer,  Concord,  Mass.;  Sec- 
retary-treasurer, Walter  Harding,  Char- 
lottesville, Va.;  director  for  two  years 
(to  complete  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
late  Wallace  B.  Conant),  Raymond  Adams, 
Chapel  Hill,  II. C;  director  for  three 
years,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Edwards,  I't.  dem- 
ons, Mich.,  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Wheeler,  Con- 
cord, Mass.   These  officers  were  unani- 
mously elected  to  office.   Upon  tlie  motion 
of  Mrs.  Herbert  Hosmer,  the  position  of 
curator  of  the  Thoreau  Society  Archives 
(in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library)  was 
created  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Wheeler  (a  member 
of  the  library  board)  was  elected  to  that 
office. 

Professor  Herbert  West  delivered  the 
presidential  address  on  "Thoreau  and  the 
Younger  Gene  ration^'  a  condensation  of  which 
appears  in  this  issue.   Professor  Kenneth 
Robinson  read  a  paper  on  "Thoreau  and  the 
Wild  Appetite,"  which  will  be  printed  in 
the  next  bulletin.   Lunelle  on  was  served 
in  Monument  Hall,  through  the  kindness  of 
St.  Bernard's  Church.   In  the  afternoon  a 
tour  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  home  was 
provided,  through  the  kindness  of  the 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Memorial  Association, 
The  Concord  Free  Public  Library  arranged 
a  special  exhibition  of  its  Thoreau  hold- 
ings for  the  annual  meeting. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 


$515.91 
640.03 


On  hand,  July  5,  1955 

Income  from  dues,  back  copies 

Expenses : 

Mailing  §147.85 

Rent  for  meeting  25.00 

Travel   ■  85.00 

Gift  to  officers  44.57 

Bank  charges  5.44 

Printing  bulletins  105.03 

Printing  booklet  58.80 

Misc.  printing  6.25 

Incorp.  fee  2.00 

Total  expenses  479.94 

Cash  on  hand,  July  10,  1956       676.00 
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Ballou,  Adin.   :;Thoreau's  Concord  River." 
IT. Y. HERALD  TRIBUNE.   July  23,  1956.   A 
poem. 
BOSTON  HERALD.   "Maryland  Man  Heads  Tho- 
reau Socio ty."   July  15,  1956.  Account 
of  annual  meeting. 
Boston  Safo  Deposit  and  Trust  Co.  Adver- 
tisement in  BOSTON  HERAT©.   June  15, 
1956.  Quotes  from  WALDEN. 
Cameron,  Kenneth  W.  "Pour  Uncollected 
Thoroau  Poems,  with  Notes  on  the  Canon." 
ErSIHSOi;  SOCIETY  QUARTERLY,  V  (1956),  13- 
16.  Texts  and  facsimiles  of  manuscripts 
of  four  hitherto  unknown  poemr  by  HDT 
with  some  corrections  of  Bodofs  edition 
of  HDT  *  s  poems • 

......   "Thoreau1 s  Three  Months  out  of 

Harvard  and  Hie  First  Publication." 
E'ERSON  SOCIETY  QUARTERLY,  V  (1956), 
2-12.   Important  new  light  on  HDT»s  ac- 
tivities in  1837,  Including  reprinting 
of  his  hitherto  unknown  first  appearance 
in  print:  an  obituary  for  Miss  Anna 
Jones  In  the  Conco-.-d  FPEJ  :TAN»S  QA^TTE 
"for  Nov.  25,  1837,  with  an  appendix  on 
books  on  the  American  Indian  1ID?  night 
have  known  by  1837. 

— — .   "Two  Thoreau  Jou:-m>.l  Fragments  of 
1851."   EMERSOB  SOCIETY  .•UaPTLRLY,  V 
(1956),  16-19.  Facsimiles  of  rough  drafts 
for  journals  of   June  11  s.nd  Aug.  8.  1G51. 

Carle  ton,  Sara  King.   "Thoreau"  and  r'The 
Bean  Field."  in  NO  HEW  COUNTRY.  New  York: 
3ookman  Associates,  1954.   pp.  42,  43. 
Poems . 

Charming,  William  Ellery.     T770T>KV':   ri'HE 
POET-NATURALIST.      Review.      ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY,    XXXIII   (Feb.,    1874),    230-231. 

Cobb,   Robert   Paul.      SOCIETY  vs.    SOLITUDE: 
STUDILL,    Ii.  E.UwSON,    THOREAU,    HAVTi.OPNE 
AND  WHITMAN.      Univ.   of  Mich.    Ph.D.   Dis- 
sertation.    Copies  available   through 
University  ..icro films. 

CONCCRD  EJTEiariSE.      "Thoreau  Group   to  Meet 
Here    on  July  14th."        June   23,    1956. 

-."Thoreau  Club  ieetin;  'ore   on  Satur- 
day."     July  12,    1956. 

Davis,,    Botte.      "A  Jew  Day  Coding./*     THIS 
£EEK«      July  22,    1956.      o.    r>.      rJhe    famous 


actrers  writes   of  her   interest   in  HDT. 
Drake,  William.      "Henry  Thoreau,   Or ganie 
Gardener."     ORGANIC   GARPEI ING.      Juxy, 
1956.     Letter  to  editor  quoting  T's 
comments  on  organic   gardening. 
Harding,  Walter.     MR.  THOREATJ  DECLINES  AN 
INVITATION.     Richmond,  Va. :  Attic   Pros3, 
1956.     Unpaged.      02.5O.     Edition  li.JLted 
to  135  copies.      Introduction  by  John  L. 
Cooley.     Prints,  for  the  first  time,  T*s 
letter  of  Dec.   19,    1853  to  tho  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Soience,   with 
facsimiles   of  the  letter  and  the  accompany- 
ing blank  filled  in  by  Thoreau. 
Hough,    Henry  Beetle.      THOREAU  OF  WALDEH. 
Reviews;   NEWSWEEK,   April  30,    1956;    N.Y. 
HERALD  TRIBUNE,   May  27,   1956;   N.Y.WORLD 
TELEGRAM,   April  13,    1956;    REPORTER,    May 
31,    1956. 
LOWELL  SUN.      "Annual  Meeting  of  National 
Thoreau  Society  in  Concord."     July  15, 
1956.     With  photograph  of  speakers   and 
off ioers, 
Olsen,   M.E.      "Thoreau:    Poet-Naturalist  of 
Walden."     SNOWY  EGRET,   XVII   (Spring, 
1951),   3-15.     A  eulogistic   tribute. 
Poulet,    Georges.      STUDIES   IN  HUMAN  TIME. 
Baltimore:   Johns  Hopkins,    1956.     Trans, 
from  French  by  Elliott  Coleman.      Pp. 
334-337,   Thoreau1 s   attitude  towards   time. 
Russell,   Francis.      "The  Concord  and  the 
Merrimack:   A  Voyage  after  Thoreau."     AP- 
PALACHIA.      June,    1956.      Illustrated  ac- 
count of  a  retracing  of  T's   "Week." 
Seal,   Gabriel.      "Henry  Thoreau."     COUNTRY- 
MAN   (Burford,   Oxfordshire,   England),    LIII 
(Summer,    1956),    325-330.     A  genoral  essay. 
Thoreau,   H.D.     WALDEN.     Review  of  new  Every- 
man edition.      LITERARY  GUIDE.      Jan.,    1956. 
pp.   27-28. 

..      WALDEN... AND... CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE. 

New  York:   New  American  Library,    1956. 
240pp.     50^.      Mentor  Book  13)176.     The 
cheapest  edition  of  WALDEN  now  in  print, 
with  CD  thrown  in  for   good   r.seasure. 

.      WHITER.      Review.      UNITARIAN  REVIEW. 

XXX   (1888),    73. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  following  for  in- 
formation used  in  this   bulletin:   R.Adams, 
H.Adel, E.Allison,T. Bailey, J. Broderick,K. 
Cameron, L.Chlrin,H. Deal, J. Dennerle in, B. 
Gurler,G.Hendrick,C.Hoa  gland,  R.Hocl:ett,G. 
Hosmer  ,  J.  Kennedy  ,  A .  Lo\/nes  ,  C .  Morris  ,R  .Cher- 
ry, R.Sawyer, R.Schaedle,M. Swaller,  J. Tobin, 
H.Warf el, H. Wheelwright, E.Wilson, G.Wright. 
Please  notify  the  secretary  of  new  Thoreau 
items  or  ones  he  has   missed. 

The  Thoreau  Society   Inc.,   is   an  informal 
organization  of  students  and  followers    of 
Henry  David  Thoreau.      Its  bulletins  are   is- 
sued quarterly;    its  booklets,   occasionally. 
Annual  moetings   are  held   in  Concord  each 
July.     Officers   of  the    society  are  Howard 
Zahnisor,   Hyattsville,    Md.,   president;   Mrs. 
Herbert  Hosmer,   Concord,   Mass.,   vice-presi- 
dent;  and  Walter  Harding,   secretary-treasurer. 
Annual  membership  In  the   society   is   one  dol- 
lar;  life  membership,   C'25.      Communications 
concerning  membership  or  publications   should 
be   addressed   to  WALTER  HARDING,    505  CABELL 
HALL,    CHARLOTTESVILLE,    VA. 


